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and subscriptions bred the idea that there might
be worse behind, and although there is no reason
to believe that such was the case, these things are
of themselves deplorable enough.

"When Mr. Webster failed it was a moral fail-
ure. His moral character was not equal to his
intellectual force. I1 All the errors he ever com*
mitted, whether in public or in private life, in
political action or in regard to money obligations,
came from moral weakness. He was deficient in
that intensity of conviction which carries men be-
yond and above all triumphs of statesmanship, and
makes them the embodiment of the great moral
forces which move the world. If Mr. Webster's
moral power had equalled his intellectual great-
ness, he would have had no rival in our history,
But this combination and balance are so rare that
they are hardly to be found in perfection among
the sons of men. The very fact of his greatness
made his failings all the more dangerous and un-
fortunate. To be blinded by the splendor of hia
fame and the lustre of his achievements and prate*
about the sin of belittling a great man is the falsest
philosophy and the meanest cant. The only thing
worth having, in history as in life, is truth; and
we do wrong to our past, to ourselves, and to our
posterity if we do not strive to render simple
justice always. We can forgive the errors and
Borrow for the faults of our great ones gone; we
cannot afford to hide or forget their shortcomings,